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Tambimuttu 

Death ha* just brought the 
curtain down on another un¬ 
forgettable character, who 
probably did more to make 
Shakespeare known to the 
younger generation than any¬ 
body ewe. 

I am referring to Augus¬ 
tine Tambimuttu, who from 
his rostrum at the Govern- 
ment Training College to 
Maharagama, preached the 
gospel of English Literature 
taking his texts from the 
Bard. « 

During the lest 25 years. 
Tambimuttu produced more 
Shakespearean plays than I 
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MR. AUGUSTINE 
* TAMBIMUTTU 

Lovers of Shakespearean 
literature in our country will 
be sadly shocked at the pass- 
ins away of Augustine Tambi¬ 
muttu popularly known as 
Tambi. He was a retired Senior 

* lecturer in English Language 
and Literature at the Mahara- 
gama Government Training 
College and later at Mirigama. 

( A s a literary critic very few 
I others could have surpassed 
? Tambi. He was soft spoken . 

' and b v his amiable and genial 
disposition he was able to win 

* the hearts of everybody who 
came into contact with him 
whether they were superiors 
colleagues!, friends or pupils. | 

His career at the Training 
l College was all the more re- 
> markable beafause almost,. 

every year, he produced one 
1 of Shakespeare’s plays with 
\ the help of his teacher-tra- 
( inees. He was guide, philoso- 
; pher r and actor in every sense 
of the word and when . he 
produced the “Merchant of 
Venice’’ Tambi went to the 
extent of growing his hair in¬ 
to Ion? curly locks w r hich 
came down on his shoulders 
in order to pla v the pp 1 *- of 
Shy lock. 

Whatever little lapses there 
i were he put his heart and soul 
into the difficult task of train¬ 
ing our rural youth to play 
the part of Shakespearean 
actors and actresses and 
thereby inculcated in them a 
love for dramatic activities 
which are. so indispensable to 
a skilful teacher of English 
i as a second language in our 
schools. Hundreds of teacher 
trainees all over the country 
will therefore bemoan his 
1 irreparable loss. 

In the early forties Tambi- 
and I were both teachers at 
' St. joseuh’s College, Colombo 
| and whilst teaching we 
I both privately preparing for a 
r London degree in classics; how¬ 
ever Fate destined that Tam¬ 
bi should be an English teach¬ 
er. The late Rev Fr. Peter 
Pillai, who was Rector at the 
tome, . recognised Tambi’s ex¬ 
traordinary capabilities as an 
English teacher and he gave 
1 him all the facilities and as- 
- sistanee to pursue a London 
i English honours degree, which 
Tambi did gaining second 
* class honours — a feat which 
1 at the time w T as ver v credita- 
; ble for a private student -or 
i even a university student. 

•. When he left Bt. Joseph’* 
i and became a lecturer in Eng¬ 
lish at the Training College, • . 

lc 



? the British Council gave him 
a scholarship to proceed to 
England to specialise .in the 
teaching of English as a sec- 
i ond langaiage.. It was then, 
i after many many years, that 
• Tambi was able'to meet his 
-brother James, the editor of 
“London Poetry” who hap¬ 
pens to be an English poet of 
l international fame. 

May the good Lord gi'ant 
him eternal rest. 

A. C. E. PERERA. 
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ITU. & /} udustine C^JamLim 
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will he happy / 0 


on ihe occasion 


of ihe marriage of ik eir daughte 

<rJy amavaniLi 


Iran, 


Samayani 

io 

DC. S asicara (Qhanclr 

(son of Mr. & Airs. Arumugam Kanthiah) 

t Q-i^cdnesday r ihe 25th of fjanuary f 1972 
at 5-30 p.m. 

aiI oS. War(Skurck 

Bambalapitiya 

and 

at ihe fffindu (feremony 

at cSri cf/dalavinayadar CKovil 

Captain Gardens , Maradana 

at 7-30 a.m. 


42, Nugagahawatta , 
Kirillapone, 
Colombo 5. 




We call upon the prayers of all those who 
nave known us, of all those who have loved 
us—ot. tphrem. 





Born : 
20th 

Jan. 

1863 


Constantine Bastiampillai 

father of B. Wm, Jesu Thasan, O, I. 

Incline thine ear, O Lord, unto our prayers 
wherein we humbly pray Thee to show Thv 
mercy upon the soul of Thy servant Sebas- 
tian, whom Thou hast commanded to pass 
out of this world, that Thou wouidst place 
him in the region of peace and light and bid 







“We have loved them in life, Let us not 
forget them in death”—St. Ambrose 



Gnanamirtham Gardiner 

wife of Constantine Bastiampillai 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, according to 
Thv loving kindness, have mercy upon the 
soul of Thy handmaid Ambrosia, and now 
that she is set free from the defilements of 
this mortal flesh, restore her to her heritage 
of everlasting salvation Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. (500 d. ind.) 

Eternal rest grant unto them O Lord and 
let perpetual light shine upon them. May 
they rest in peace. Amen. (300 d. ind.) 
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NEW LIFE 


The lost throne 



Mr Paulinus Tambimuttu s older brother he poet - 

famous in he UK - Mearv James or ‘Tambi’. One of Tambi’s 
songs, ‘I’ll still be feeling blue’, was a popular selling record at 
Woolworth’s for sixpence in the 1930’s! 

Above are pictured Mr Paulinus Tamimuttu [centre], his 
brother Chrysanthus [right] and Chrysanthus’ daughter Tamara 
[left] singing one of Tambi’s songs at the memorial concert held 
in the poet’s honour at The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in March 
this year. Photo by Indarjit Sugunasinghe 


There is a story behind how 
the Tambimuttus became Ca¬ 
tholic. 

Long ago when the Portu¬ 
guese had begun to occupy the 
coast of Ceylon (Sri Lanka) 
the King of Jaffna’s concu¬ 
bine had a son called Sankily. 

“This Sankily had a follow¬ 
ing of thugs and he seized the 
throne forcing the legal heir to 
flee,” says Mr Paulinus 
Tamibimuttu whose ancestor 
was none other than the 
hapless legal heir - Paranam- 


namely India, and that the 
‘Aryans’ learnt most of their 
civilisation from people al¬ 
ready living in the Indian 
subcontinent - who were 
driven back into South India 
and Sri Lanka. 

The proverbial stepmother 
cut short Paulinus’ education 
when he was in the midst of 
studying Latin, Greek and 
French at the leading Catholic 
college of St Joseph’s in 
Colombo and he was forced 
intn thp alluring environ¬ 


ment of the Sri Lankan civil 
service. 

That environment became 
even less congenial when the 
Sri Lankan government de¬ 
creed that ali work - even 
official minutes - should ^e 
done in Sinhalese. 

So in 1972 Mr Tambimuttu 
left his post in the Health 
Ministry and came to Britain. 
He’d never abandaned his 
studies in his own time in Sri 
Lanka and his visa to the UK 
was marked ‘for research’. 

And indeed he started re¬ 
search then and there - he was 
constantly in the British 
Museum library - for his 
book. 


SUPPRESSED 

Mr Tambimuttu feels that the 
book, which he is currently 
revising for its definitive 
edition, is being suppressed by 
people - both in Eurpoe and 
India - who don’t like the idea 
of ‘Aryans’ and Indo- 
Europeans having anything to 
learn from the original ‘Dra- 
vidian’ races of India. 

Copies of the book sent to 
the universities of Madras, 
Kerala, the German Embassy 
and the Royal Commonwealth 
Society have mysteriously go¬ 
ne astray or been ‘lost’. 

Nevertheless sales are picking 
up with orders from the 
American Library of Con¬ 
gress, Michigan and Harvard 
Universities and the University- 
of Sussex 'n the r K. 



Mr Tambimuttu: research 


If you want a copy the book 
costs £2.50 and you can get it 
from Mr Paulinus Tambi¬ 
muttu, 44 Rowfant Road. 
London SW17 7AS. 
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Mr Paulinus lamnimuttu s older oromer _ 

famous in he UK - Mearv James or ‘Tambi’. One of Tambi’s 
songs, ‘I’ll still be feeling blue’, was a popular selling record at 
Woolworth’s for sixpence in the 1930’s! 

\bove are pictured Mr Paulinus Tamimuttu [centre], his 
brother Chrysanthus [right] and Chrysanthus’ daughter Tamara 
[left] singing one of Tambi’s songs at the memorial concert held 
in the poet’s honour at The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in March 


this year. 

There is a story behind how 
the Tambimuttus became Ca¬ 
tholic. 

I ong ago when the Portu¬ 
guese had begun to occupy the 
coast of Ceylon (Sri Lanka) 
the King of Jaffna’s concu¬ 
bine had a son called Sankily. 

“This Sankily had a follow¬ 
ing of thugs and he seized the 
throne forcing the legal heir to 
flee,” says Mr Paulinus 
Tamibimuttu whose ancestor 
was none other than the 
hapless legal heir - Paranam- 
pasingham - himself. 

The ^Portuguese promised to 
win the fugitive’s throne back 
if he converted to Catholi¬ 
cism. He did so. The throne, 
alas, never came his family’s 
way again - but they stayed 
Catholics. 


LATEST BOOK 

Now however Mr Tambi- 
muttu, who visited NEW 
LIFE the other week, says he 
has read too much about 
religion to be anything in 
particular. 

He has also read a lot in 
general - particularly on 
language, music, literature 
and history - and his latest 
book, ‘Europe and the Dravi- 
dians’, is a convinving demon¬ 
stration (mainly through lan¬ 
guage) that European civilisa¬ 
tion came from the East, 


Photo by Indarjit Sugunasinghe 

namely India, and that the 
‘Aryans’ learnt most of their 
civilisation from people al¬ 
ready living in the Indian 
subcontinent - who were 
driven back into South India 
and Sri Lanka. 

The proverbial stepmother 
cut short Paulinus’ education 
when he was in the midst of 
studying Latin, Greek and 
French at the leading Catholic 
college of St Joseph’s in 
Colombo and he was forced 
into the less alluring environ- 


of Sussex in the UK. 



Mr Tambimuttu: research 


If you want a copy the book 
costs £2.50 and you can get it 
from Mr Paulinus Tambi¬ 
muttu, 44 Rowfant Road. 
London SW17 7AS. 


/^Strathclyde 

Regional ; 
" Council 


FURTHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the undernoted post. All candidates 
should have relevant industrial or commercial experience where 

Teacher training would be an advantage but training can be given on 
an in-service basis. .- 


lecturer 

GLASGOW ARTS CENTRE, 12 Washington Street, Glasgow, 

G AS 8 1AN ARTS, Organiser (Lecturer ‘B’). To promote the 
development of Asian Arts at Glasgow Centre and support the 
existing teaching and project programme ^ ’ Ammateur of 

considerable ability and experience is required; The success 

candidate may be a teacher or have special skills within g * e f,e1 ^ b u 
must show that they are able to organise, co-ordinate and extenu 

participation and awareness in Asian Arts. 

lecturer 

Lecturer ‘B’ £7,989 - £10,881 

Placing on the salary scale will be given for relevant experience. 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from 
the college concerned to whom completed applications should be 
rPtnmpH not later than Friday, 13 July, 1984.____ 
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Twenty years in charge of English Dramatic Society 




THE good that men 
do is not only oft inter- 
rocl with their bones; 

It is frequently over¬ 
looked In the flesh and 
blood. 

It is no small thing to have 
kept a Shakespearen tradi¬ 
tion alive in this country for 
the last twenty years — al¬ 
most single handed, and yet 
that is the claim that can be 
made for AUGUSTINE TAM- 
BIMUTTU. For he h as pro¬ 
duced eight Shakespearean 
plays in the twenty years 
that he has been in charge of 
the Maharagama Training 
I College English Dramatic So- 
| ciety. Altogether, he has pro- 

* duced twenty plays — one for 

• every year, 

i This may r.ot seem to re 
a very unusual record by 
average standards but a pro- 
per assessment will bring 
out the true worth of the 
achievement and the fail 
stature of the man. 

Producing Shakespeare, by 
itself, anywhere even in Eng¬ 
land, employing the best 
available resources of the 
theatre, pur..e and person¬ 
nel, is a considerable task 
Yoit. have lo nave a team, 
welt temt nriri rlpdicnrrd mK. 
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AUGUSTINE TAMBIMUTTU . 
such exquisite specimens as 
e:r Laureate Olivier, Sir 
John Gielgud pr Paul Scho¬ 
field. 

Producing Shakespeare m 
English in i foreign country 
at a time when the use of 
English even) is a second 
language is an the decline, 
using th utterly transitory 
human resource such as ace 


lish literature in the latest 
edition of the Cambridge His¬ 
tory of Literature. 

Augustine is the fourth in & 
family of seven children. The 
eldest. Rev. Fr. F. O. Tam¬ 
bimuttu, died in New York 

some time ago. At one time 
he edited BEACON, a 
Catholic paper in the Vatican. 
He also wrote several books 
including a history of the 
Catholic Church in Ceylon. 
The poet is the second in the 
family* The third U Paulinas,: 
a public servant. 

Joe, a well known piano 
accordionist and organiser of 
concerts, is a senior assistant 
food controller. Josephine 
(now Mrs. Pinto) is ; n 
Canada, and is a good singer. 
Chrysanthus, a former “Obser¬ 
ver” man is the youngest is 
btudying accountancy in Lon¬ 
don. < 

Their father, Henry Tam- 
bimuttu, owned a printing 
press in Trincomalee and Col¬ 
ombo. He later sold it to the 
late Mr. A. & Gooncsinghe, 
and the joined the Govern¬ 
ment Press. He acted in Tamil 
plays and translations of 
Shakespeare, 

The poet set up the types 
for hi* first book of verse on 


Aloyslus f . the father of Mr. 
Cyril Gardiner.' 

The Tambimuttu brofcheri 
and a few others gathered, 
wrote small playlets and act¬ 
ed in them. Augustine acted 
a.s a Judge at 10, while his 
eldest, brother ,Paiilinus was 

was educated aqd later taught 
at Ht. Joseph’s College. Pie 
has also taught ‘Entrance* 
students at St. Benedict’s, 
Good Shepherd Convent. 
Kotohena, Ananda and Royal 
Colleges. 

In 1951 lie joined the Maha- 
rugarna Teacher’s Training 
College and today he can 
cU ;v. to have his stuaents m 
almost tn every school in the • 
country. 


too believe this of Shakes¬ 
peare. It is by no means tha 
best In Shakespeare produc¬ 
tion, but it was symbolic of 
a spirit — of a desire to 
perpetuate something that U 
good for Its own sake. 


VARIED 


STUDIES 


Tn 1958, he went on a Bri¬ 
tish Council scholarship to 
study the teaching of English 
as a foreign language for one 
year at the University of 
London. He produced the 
“Wor.d Concert** there and 
also followed the week 
end masses conducted by the 
British Drama League. 

An eng y*e other play¬ 
wrights he has “produced” 
are Sheridan, Shaw. Girau- 
doux and Gilbert and Sulll- 


^.SS4- 


ouly of the con*cioa*tie?»4 t>l j 
an age, but of a.H time.” 

Ha believes with so many 
that Shakespeare belongs to 
the whole world, and that any 
contact with him is univer- 
4ally enriching. 

Only those who have &ny 
knowledges of he theatre and 
. of its unrelenting demands 

would appreciate the great 
sacrifices that Augustine must 
have made to keep this torch 
alive in this country. . 

He is not only a dedicated 
producer. He is a fine actor. 

Dvery time he entered the 
stage in “The Merry 'Wives*' 
iie unquestionably enlivened 
it,. Something of his burning 
spirit reaches out and stirred 
the audience. Apd they res¬ 
ponded with that warmth that 
is reward ill itself. 

-ixn. V* V«aaaHra£HHB^. v ** Z 1 


He has in his time pre¬ 
sented many fine actors, in¬ 
cluding Upali Attanayake, 
who recently paid a public 
tribute to the help he had re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Augustine 
Tambimuttu, Similarly with 
Gamini Wijesuriya who has 
Jusf, returned after studying 
theatre manngem^At unJei 
a British Council scholarship. 

Of Shakespeare himself, he 
quotes F. R. I*cavis who said 
that the greatest of English 
poets Ls the “respositery not 


van 


land, employing the best 
available resources of the 
theatre, purse and person¬ 
nel, is a considerable task 
You have to nave a team, 
well knit and dedicated, pos¬ 
sessing collectively a wide 
array of literary, musical his¬ 
trionic knowledge and talent, 
a range of technical skills, 

; all of which has to be weld* 

\ ed together into a body of 
experience over a period of 
years. 

Besides all this, the effective 
| production of Shakespeare 
[ also requires a special Shakes- 
r pearean tradition a particu- 
1 lar style of speech and man¬ 
ner, for it is conceded that 
there Is such a creature as 
a Shakespearean actor, a 
species amply epitomised in 


at a time when the use of 
English even as a second 
language is on the decline, 
using the utterly transitory 
human resources such as are 


and the joined the Govern¬ 
ment Press. He acted in Tamil 
plays and translations of 
Shakespeare. 

The poet set up the types 
for his first book of verse on 


by E. C. T- Candappa 


available to an English lec¬ 
turer of a Training College, 
unable therefore to build up 
a body of experienced players 
or even a sum of technical 
skills, — this U a task fit for 
a Titan. 

And Augustine comes from 
a line that produced at least 
' one literary g*ant, the poet 
ThiagTajah Tambimuttu 
founder of POTERY LONDON 
who has been given a place 
under the mains;ream of Eng- 


his/ father’s press f while yet 
a, young school boy. 

Their grandfather, Tambi¬ 
muttu Pillai, was a poet, 
novelist and artist, who also 
wrote and produced plays in 
which t he rya.uFwgr-^ . i 
acted. 

FIRST ROLE 

Augustine appeared on the 
stage at the age of six, m 
an English school play, cast 
in the role of a beggar. Later, 
they met in a club formed by 
them called the "Westbourne 


also followed the week j 
end classes conducted by the 
British Drama League. 

Among the other play¬ 
wrights he has “produced’* 
are Sheridan, Shaw. Girau- 
doux and Gilbert and Sulli¬ 
van. 

He has kept on producing 
plays against tremendous odds 
at Maharagama because he 
believe? intensely that in 
teaching a language the essen¬ 
tial spirit of that language 
can be communicated best 
though its playwrights.. 

Producing plays, he says, 
has als3 helped to weld 
together & diverse group into 
some kind of a cohesive unity, 
to teach a spirit of collabora¬ 
tion to impart to the teach¬ 
ers and trainee teachers a 
knowledge of how to live in¬ 
tensely. 

At his latest production, of 
•The Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor** at the Navaxangahala, 
the varied audience bore 
eloquent testimony to the fact 
that many people in Ceylon 
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THE good that men 
do Is not only oft inter¬ 
red with their bones; 
it is frequently over¬ 
looked in the flesh and 
blood. 


Twenty years in charge of English Dramatic Society 


Tambimuttu 




one for every year 


It Is no small thing to have 
kept a Shakespearen tradi- 
tion alive in this country for 
the last twenty years — al¬ 
most single handed, and yet 
that is the claim that can he 
made for AUGUSTINE TAM¬ 
BIMUTTU. For he has pro¬ 
duced eight Shakespearean 
plays in the twenty years 
that he has been in charge of 
the Maharagama Training 
College English Dramatic So¬ 
ciety. Altogether he has pro¬ 
duced twenty plays — one for 
every year. 

This may not seem to be 
a very unusual record by 
average standards but a pro¬ 
per assessment will bring 
out the true worth of the 
achievement and the fuil 
stature of the man. 

Producing Shakespeare, by 
itself, anywhere even in Eng¬ 
land, employing the best 
available resources of the 
theatre, purse and person¬ 
nel, is a considerable task 
You have to nave a team, 



lish literature in the latest 
edition of the Cambridge His¬ 
tory of Literature. 

Augustine is the fourth in a 
family of seven children. The 
eldest. Rev. Fr. F. O. Tam¬ 


bimuttu, died in New York 


some time ago. At one time 
he edited BEACON, a 
Catholic paper in the Vatican. 
He also wrote several books 
including a history of the 
Catholic Church in Ceylon. 
The poet is the second in the 
family. The third Is Paulinus,; 
a public servant. 
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AUGUSTINE TAMBIMUTTU 
such exquisite specimens as 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir 


Joe, a well known piano 
accordionist and organiser of 
concerts, is a senior assistant 
food controller. Josephine 
(now Mrs. Pinto) is : n 
Canada, and is a good singer. 
Chrysanthus, a former “Obser¬ 
ver” man is tne youngest is 
studying accountancy in Lon¬ 
don. 


John Gielgud or Paul Scho¬ 
field. 


Producing Shakespeare in 
English in a foreign country 


at a time when the use of 


English even as a second 
language is on the decline, 
using the utterly transitory 


Their father, Henry Tam¬ 
bimuttu, owned a printing 
press in Trincomalee and Col¬ 
ombo. He later sold it to the 
late Mr. A. E. Goonesinghe, 
and the joined the Govern¬ 
ment Press. He acted in Tamil 
plays and translations of 
Shakespeare. 

The poet set up the types 


Aloyslus^ the father of Mr. 
Cyril Gardiner. 

The Tambimuttu brothers 
and a few others gathered, 
wrote small playlets and act¬ 
ed in them. Augustine acted 
as a judge at 10, while his 
eldest brother ,Paulinus was 

was educated and later taught 
at St. Joseph's College. Ho 
has also taught ‘Entrance’ 
students at St. Benedict's, 
Good Shepherd Convent. 
Kotahena, Ananda and Royal 
Colleges. 

In 1951 he joined the Maha¬ 
ragama Teacher’s Training 
College and today he can 
claim to have his students in 
almost in every school in the 
country. 


too /believe this of Shakes¬ 
peare. It is by no f 'means the 
best in Shakespeare produc¬ 
tion /but it was symbolic of 
a spirit — of “’ a "desire to 
perpetuate something that is 
good for itfe own sake. 


only of the eonsciousne*# of 
an age, but of all time.” 

He believes with so many 
that Shakespeare belongs to 
the whole world, and that any 
contact with him is univer¬ 
sally enriching. 


VARIED 


STUDIES 


I He has in his time pre¬ 
sented mariy line dolors, in¬ 
cluding Upali ‘"Attanayake, 
who -recently paid a * pkilolie 
tribute! to the help he had re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Augustine 
Tambimuttu. Similarly witfij; 
foalminl * WijCsuriya who has 
just returned after- studying 
Shejatfe management under 
* British Council scholarship. 

; Of Shakespeare himself, he 
nuoltes F. R. Leavis who said' 

1 lha|t the greatest - of English 
is the “respository not 


Only those who have any 
knowledge of he theatre and 
of its unrelenting demands 


would* appreciate the great 
sacrifices that Augustine must 
h have made to- keep, this torch 
u alive ,in this- -country.. 


i«n>nan resources such as are for his first book of verse on 


In 1958, he went on a Bri¬ 
tish Council scholarship to 
study the teaching of English 
as a foreign language for one 
year at the University of 
London. He produced the 
“World Concert” there and 
also followed the week 
end classes conducted by the 
British Drama League. 

Among fhe other play¬ 
wrights he has “produced” 
are Sheridan, Shaw. Girau- 
doux and Gilbert and Sulll- 



' : Sc is fiotr only * dedicated 

producer; He is a fine actor. 

"■ r Every time he entered th* 
•stage in “The Merry Wives” 
he Unquestionably enlivened 
^"'it:. Something of his burning 
spirit reaches out and stirred 
the audience; And they res- 
ponded with that warmth that 
' • is reward in itself. 
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It is no small thing to have ^ 
kept a Shakespearen tradi- g 
tton alive in this country for | 
the last twenty years — al- | 
most single handed, and yet | 
that is the claim that can he | 
made for AUGUSTINE TAM¬ 
BIMUTTU. For he has pro¬ 
duced eight Shakespearean 
plays in the twenty years 
that he has been in charge of 
the Maharagama Training 
College English Dramatic So¬ 
ciety. Altogether t he has pro- | 
duced twenty plays — one for | 
every year. 

This may not seem to be | 
a very unusual record by | 

average standards but a pro¬ 
per assessment will bring 
out the true worth of the 
achievement and the fuil 

stature of the man. 

Producing Shakespeare, by 
itself, anywhere even in Eng¬ 
land, employing the best 

available resources of the 

theatre, purse and person¬ 
nel, is a considerable task 
You have to nave a team, 

well knit and dedicated, pos¬ 
sessing collectively a wide 

array of literary, musical his¬ 
trionic knowledge and talent, 
a range of technical skills, 
all of which has to be weld¬ 
ed together into a body of 
experience over a period of 
years. 

Besides all this, the effective 
production of Shakespeare 
also requires a special Shakes¬ 
pearean tradition & particu¬ 
lar style of speech and man¬ 
ner, for it is conceded that 
there is such a creature as 
a Shakespearean actor, a 



lish literature in the latest 
edition of the Cambridge His¬ 
tory of Literature. 

Augustine is the fourth in a 
family of seven children. The 
eldest, Rev. Fr. F. O. Tam¬ 


bimuttu, died in New York 


some time ago. At one time 
he edited BEACON, a 
Catholic paper in the Vatican. 
He also wrote several books 
including a history of the 
Catholic Church in Ceylon. 
The poet is the second in the 
family. The third is Paulinus, 
a public servant. 
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AUGUSTINE TAMBIMUTTU 
such exquisite specimens as 


Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir 
John Gielgud or Paul Scho¬ 
field. 


Joe, a well known piano 
accordionist and organiser of 
concerts, is a senior assistant 
food controller. Josephine 
(now Mrs. Pinto) is m 
Canada, and is a good singer. 
Chrysanthus, a former “Obser¬ 
ver” man is tne youngest is 
studying accountancy in Lon¬ 
don. 


Producing Shakespeare m 
English in a foreign country 
at a time when the use of 
English even as a second 
language is on the decline, 
using the utterly transitory 
human resources such as are 


Their father, Henry Tam- 
bimuttu, owned a printing 
press in Trincomalee and Col¬ 
ombo. He later sold it to the 
late Mr. A. E. Goonesinghe, 
and the joined the Govern¬ 
ment Press. He acted in Tamil 
plays and translations of 
Shakespeare. 

The poet set up the types 
for his first book of verse on 


by E. C. T. Candappa 


available to an English lec¬ 
turer of a Training College, 
unable therefore to build up 
a body of experienced players 
or even a sum of technical 
skills, — this is a task fit for 
a Titan. 

And Augustine comes from 
a line that produced at least 
one literary giant, the poet 
Thiagra j ah Tambimuttu, 
founder of POTERY LONDON 


FIRST ROLE 


Aloysius ? the father of Mr. 
Cyril Gardiner. 

The Tambimuttu brothers 
and a few others gathered, 
wrote small playlets and act¬ 
ed in them. Augustine acted 
as a judge at 10, while his 
eldest brother ,Paulinus was 

was educated and later taught 
at St. Joseph’s College. He 
has also taught ‘Entrance* 
students at St. Benedict’s, 
Good Shepherd Convent, 
Kotahena, Ananda and Royal 
Colleges. 

In 1951 he joined the Maha¬ 
ragama Teacher’s Training 
College and today he can 
claim to have his students in 
almost in every school in the 
country. 


his/fathers press # while yet 
a young school boy. 

Their grandfather, Tambi- 
muttu Pillai, was a poet, 
novelist and artist, who also 
wrote and produced plays in 

acted. 


..who hecn gi ven. .*- place. 


STUDIES 


species amply epitomised in 


ivnrLe»f the mainstream of 


Augustine appeared on the 
stage at the age of six, in 
an English school play, cast 
in the role of a beggar. Later, 
they met in a club formed by 

them called'the ‘‘Westbourne' 
Club” in the house of Mr. 


In 1958, he went on a Bri¬ 
tish Council scholarship to 
study the teaching of English 
as a foreign language for one 
year at the University of 
London. He produced the 
“World Concert’* there and 
also followed the week 
end classes conducted by the 
British Drama League. 

Among the other play- 
WTights he has “produced” 
are Sheridan, Shaw f . Girau- 
doux and Gilbert and Sulli¬ 
van. 

He has kept on producing 
plays against tremendous odds 
at Maharagama because he 
believes intensely that in 
teaching a language the essen¬ 
tial spirit of that language 
can be communicated best 
though its playwrights. 

Producing plays, he 
has also helped to 
together & diverse group 
some kind of a cohesive unity, 
to teach a spirit of collabora¬ 
tion to impart to the teach¬ 
ers and trainee teachers a 
knowledge of how to live in¬ 
tensely. 

At his latest production, of 
“The Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor” at the Navarangahala, 
the varied audience bore 
eloquentftestimony to the fact 
that manv people in Ceylon 


says 

weld 

into 


too -believ 
peare. It 3 
best in Sh 
tiom* but 
a spirit - 
perpetuate 
good for. 1 
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RET 


WHEN you mention 
the name Tambimuttu, 
no handles are need¬ 
ed. and people think 
automatically of the 
poet — the legendary 
figure from obscure 
Atchuveiu who has 
carved for himself a 
niche in the halls of 
literary fame It is not 
generally known that 
he hails from an ex¬ 
ceptionally gifted 
.family _ of five boys 
and a girl. 

The third, Paulinus, has 
sent in his papers for retire¬ 
ment from the public service, 
as Office Assistant in the 
Health Afinistry. after 35 
years of unquestioned inte¬ 
grity. But his distinction has 
been outside his working 
hours and certainly he has 
been honoured more by 
others than by his employer 

— State. 

Every single Tambimuttu 
has the gift of speech-and 
for seven consecutive years, 
the gold and silver medals 
in elocution were won by one 
or other of the Tambimuttu 
brothers. Paulinus started 
with a silver anu later won a 
gold as well. 

They also swept the board 
at prize givings — starting 
again with Paulinus. and 
when Joseph (now Assistant 
Food Controller) did the 
;ame, a newspaper acclaimed 
him a prize winning genius 
and comp;ji-atea the Tambi 
muttus to the Arndts of St. 
Thomas'. 

Paulinus is also highly pro¬ 
ficient in French, he has 
been associated with the 
teaching of French over the 
radio. 

From 194V t° li*60, all let¬ 
ters received in French bj 
successive Prime Ministers 
were translated by Paulmus 

— an honorary service. He 

o similiarly translated 

French documents lo? tin 
Treasury, the Government 
Tourist Bureau and other 
government agencies. But 
when vacancies occurred in 
the Ceylonese Embassy in 
Paris, ironically he was over¬ 
looked.- 


IRES 


Shortly after leaving 
school, he joined the Ratio- 
nalist Press Association of 
London and was one of only 
five members 'including a 
lady) from Ceylon That was 
twenty years before the Cey¬ 
lon Rationalist; Association 
and Dr. Kovoor’s interest in 
Rationalism, he says. 

In the public sendee, he 
was a leading trade unionist, 
having been President of the 
Audit Branch of the GCSU at 
the time of the Public ser¬ 
vants strike over the special 
living allowance. He paid for 
the honour, but recalls with 
pride that throughout his 
entire career, his integrity 
has remained unscathed. 

Paulinus *s recognised as a 
historian and a scholar. He 
| is a Life Member of the 
R.A.S. (C.B.) and his com¬ 
ments have been published 
in their journal. 

He has one of the best 
private libraries in Ceylon 
Like his cousin James. T. 
Rutnam, be is a bibliophile, 
a collector and a connoisseur. 
His library is used by other 
scholars. 

He is a genealogist who 
_ fi rst p ublished the royal des-_ 
cent of the poet M.eaxy James 
Tambimuttu. He has drawn 
up a family tree which goes 
back all the way to tkings 
of Jaffna 

Paulinus, too. has written 
poetry which ha;e been pub¬ 
lished locally and even writ¬ 
ten lyrics on French for songs 
; written by the poet. - 
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He has ftur children Freud 
U.K.) Mrs. Hady Charles, 
Neelankanc.an (Medical Col¬ 
lege) and Arunathahy (Holy 
. Family Convent). Hi the 
• t^*o*volume ‘Bibliography of 
i Ceylon oy H. A. I. Goone- 
\ tilleke, Librarian, University 
1 of Ceylon, published by the 
Inter-Documentation Co. in 
Switzerland the only Ceylon 
Family that has three of its 
members included in the 
book is the' Tambimuttu 
Family as entries have been 
made of cooks etc by Rev. 
Fr. Francis, Meary, and 
Paulinus. 

E.C.T.C. 
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This Woman’s All for Saris; 
‘Disguise Multitude of Evils’ 


Meet Safia Tyabjee Tambi- 
muttu and you are sure there 
mystery and style and beauty 
the Far East. 

| With a scent of sandalwood or 
jpewly-baked pots” or “earth 
.jsiell,” perfumes of her native 
India about her, the diminutive 
young woman recalls in a quiet 
voice, with the air of a confi¬ 
dante, her childhood in the house¬ 
hold of an Indian prime minister. 

Or she talks of her great aunt, 
first Moslem woman of India to 
shed the Moslem veil, or her 
great-grandmother. 

“She was very beautiful, I be¬ 
lieve. She and her husband were 


coming once from Arabia. They’ 
were captured by bandits. But 
they told them they had the 
smallpox. Then the bandits let 
them go.” 

Herself described by stylists as 
a paragon of Indian fashion, 
Safia Tambimuttu can also tell 
the proper length for saris or 
dupattas or khamises, the gowns 
and shawls and -blouses of her^ 
land. 

Visiting in Providence recent-, 
ly, she told of herself and her! 
styles. 

Born 36 years ago in Hyder-, 
bad, Safia Tyabejee spent 


ip i 



early years playing in the ppla- 
tial home of her great-uncle,' the 
prime minister. 

Kept Handbag Shop 
School years were spent with 
her father in Bombay, at Queen 
Mary’s School and Sophia Col¬ 
lege. In immediate post-school 
years, she kept a handbag shop 
in Bombay. 

Between times there were 
weekends in the country, when 
she recalls hearing the roar of i|p3 
lions and seeing them creep 
through the underbrush. 

Then, three years ago, she met 
and was married to Ceylon poet 
Thurairajah Tambimuttu, and 
the two came to America. 

They settled in New York. 

Safia made sure that all 60 of 
her saris came with her. “Sixty 
are not really very many,” she 
explains. “Most Moslem women 
have many more.” All are kept in 
carefully folded “boochas,” thick 
squares of soft or quilted cloth. 

“Best safe keeping place for 
saris.” Then they are tucked 
away in special chests and 
bureau drawers. 

Many Colors and Designs 
Her wardrobe is of many col¬ 
d’s and many designs, bright 
yellows, whites, reds, either with 
contrasting or perfectly blending 
borders. Many saris are of mixed 
design. A few are covered with 
tiny hand-drawn figures. Some 
are woven with silver thread. 

Regardless of the number of 
rich costumes a woman owns, 
however, the most important 
part of her dress is her jewels, 

Safia explains. “For there can 
be no proper costume without 
jewelry. Her own jewelry ranges 
from many-colored bangles to 
antique necklaces and earrings 
of diamonds, rubies and ame¬ 
thysts. 

Does Own Designing 
Most of her sari borders are 
her own designs, When she tires 
of one border, she cuts it off and 
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. finds another to take its place. 

A paragon of Indian fashion, Safia Tyabjee Tambimuiiii _All removed borders are kept to- 

designs her own sari borders. gether in a sandalwood box until 

—Photos by Thurairajah Tambimuttu » ! -J u nen ^jiLbe re- 

■----- ! T!s e rT . Her iTvwi buJ ' 

borders includes a number of 
gold and silver ones. Many are 
decorations from inherited saris 
which she has had remodeled. 

Her discarded garments, she , , 

explaizj£^*ure sold to gold and mus ‘ Touch ine ground. 
Silver dealers for the value of the 



Proper - LfengnTFbr a Sari; 


metal thread and decorations 
used in them. 

But decoration of her ward¬ 
robe has taken a secondary 
place since her arrival in Amer¬ 
ica, partly because of a lack ofj 
Indian dressmakers, partly be¬ 
cause of a new job at the United 
Nations. 

“Americans are entirely too 
dependent on dress designers,” 




largely the differences between 
city and country dress. 

“Country dress is the most 
traditional. It is usually the 
brightest in color. There are nine 
yards of material in a country 
sari, only six in city saris. And 
the country saris are draped dif¬ 
ferently. They may be tucked be¬ 
tween the legs for easier move¬ 
ment. Among the grass cutters, 

thn wri ic Hrnnnr? ” 





fr ith a scent of sandaiwooa or 
wly-baked pots” or “earth 
11” perfumes of her native 
la about her, the diminutive 
jig woman recalls in a Quiet 
ce, with the air of a confi- 
nte, her childhood in the house- 
id of an Indian prime minister. 
Or she talks of her great aunt, 
st Moslem woman of India to 
ed the Moslem veil, or her 

eat-grandmother. 

“She was very beautiful, I be- 
ve. She and her husband were 


them go.” 

Herself described by stylists as 
a paragon of Indian fashion, 
Safia Tambimuttu can also- tell 
the proper length for saris or 
dupattas or khamises, the gowns 
and shawls and b l o uses of hen 
land. 

Visiting in Providence recent¬ 
ly, she told of herself and her 

styles. . TT . 

Born 36 years ago m Hyder¬ 
abad, Safia Tyabejee spent 






A paragon of Indian fashion. Safia Tyabjee Tambirruitiu_ 
designs her own sari borders. \'i , t 
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her father in Bombay, at v^ueen || 
Mary’s School and Sophia Gol- || 
lege. In immediate post-school | 
years, she kept a handbag shop tg 
in Bombay. 

Between times there were g 
weekends in the country, when § 
she recalls hearing the roar of | 
lions and seeing them creep | 
' through the underbrush. 

Then, three years ago, she met | 
and was married to Ceylon poet | 
1 Thurairajah Tambimuttu, and | 
the two came to America. 

They settled in New York. ; 
Safia made sure that all 60 of 
her saris came with her. “Sixty \ 
are not really very many,” she 
explains. “Most Moslem women 
have many more.” All are kept in 
carefully folded “boochas,” thick 
squares of soft or quilted cloth. 
“Best safe keeping place for 
saris.” Then they are tucked 
away in special chests and 
bureau drawers. 

Many Colors and Designs 
Her wardrobe is of many col¬ 
ors and many designs, bright 
yellows, whites, reds, either with 
contrasting or perfectly blending 
borders. Many saris are of mixed 
design. A few are covered with 
tiny hand-drawn figures. Some 
are woven with silver thread. 

Regardless of the number of 
rich costumes a woman owns, 
however, the most important 
part of her dress is her jewels, 
Safia explains. “For there can 
be no proper costume without 
I jewelry. Her own jewelry ranges 
from many-colored bangles to 
U antique necklaces and earrings 
| of diamonds, rubies and ame- 
* thysts. 

Does Own Designing 

I Most of her sari borders are 
her own designs, When she tires 
of one border, she cuts it off and 
finds another to take its place. 
All removed borders are kept to¬ 
gether in a sandalwood box until 
the time when ^hey will be re- 
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k’-scrl. Her own box r>r rcmuveu 
borders includes a number of 
gold and silver ones. Many are 
decorations from inherited saris 
which she ;ias had remodeled. 

Her discarded garments, she 
expl^iQ^-are sold to gold and 
Silver dealers for the value of the ] 
metal thread and decorations 
used in them. 

But decoration of her ward- 
jrobe has taken a secondary 
place since her arrival in Amer¬ 
ica, partly because of a lack of 
Indian dressmakers, partly be¬ 
cause of a new job at the United 
Nations. 

“Americans are entirely too 
dependent on dress designers,” 
she says. “Women must wear the 
fashion whether it is becoming 
or not. In India the sari can dis¬ 
guise a multitude of evils. If it 
is draped correctly, a plump 
woman can look slim. A slim 
woman can show off her figure 
to advantage.” 

What fashions there are in In¬ 
dian costume, she explains, are 


Frope^^ a Sari: 

must touch the grouruL 

largely the differences between 
city and country dress. 

“Country dress is the most 
traditional. It is usually the 
brightest in color. There aie nine 
yards of material in a country 
sari, only six in city saris. And 
the country saris are draped dif¬ 
ferently. They may be tucked be¬ 
tween the legs for easier move¬ 
ment. Among the grass cutters, 
the sari is draped very close.” 

Saris are easy wearing, she 
: explains, “because in winter they 
; are long and keep your feet 
warm. In summer they are of 
) cool cotton and can be washed 
! without difficulty.” 







APPRECIATION 


Henry T. Thambimuttu 

JHE death occurred recently 
of Mr. Henrv Thambi¬ 
muttu of Atchuvelv at the ripe 
old age of 84. He hailed from 
a prominent family in the Noith. 
He was the son of Mr. S. Tham- 
bimuttupillai, poet, philanthro¬ 
pist, and editor of “ Sanmar- 
kapothinini ” or “Tribune,” the 
oldest secular newspaper in North 
Ceylon.- Henry was a half- 
brother of the late Rev. Fr S 
Gnana Prakasar O.M.I. the well 
known priest scholar and his¬ 
torian. ' 

Youpg Henry started life as 
3r. assistant Editor of the s< 7>/- 
bum” but later went up-country 
to become a Tea Maker. After 
sometime he went back to Jaffna 
as Asst. Editor of the “ Ca 
tholic Guardian.” He then mig¬ 
rated to Malaya where he was 

mL,’?** of ,he 

On his return to Ceylon he 
started the “Commercial Press’’ 
at Trincomalee and at Colombo 
but when it crashed, during the 
depression, he joined the Govern¬ 
ment Press, Colombo, from where 
he finally retired. 

He was the author of several 
books in Tamil. 

The eldest son of the late Mr. 
Henry Thambimuttu was the 
Rev. Fr. Francis O. Thambimuttu, 
who was General Manager of 
Schools and Director General of 
Catholic Action in the Diocese 
of Trincomalee and who died, 
in 1966. s 
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j Augustine: ‘farewell: 
.. a long farewell../ 


By Carol AJoyste 

Th« Bard of Avon has al- 
wa - v * had hii admirers In 8rJ 
Lanka, But non* has been 
perhaps quite as faithful as 
Augustine Thurainayagam Tam- 
blmnttu, who retired this week 
•fter 38 years as a teacher. 

Twenty seven of these years 
were spent as a lecturer in the 
Teacher Training College at 
Maharagama “t«aching tea¬ 
chers how to teach good Eng- 
lish”. 

The avante-gardo playwright 
was not for Augustine. As he 
cays “a Shakespeare play acted 
even by children is more valu¬ 
able than that of any other 
playwright acted by a groins 0 f 
professionals”. He feels that 
drama can help a lot In im¬ 
proving English and creating 
an interest among children In 
the English language. 

"Producing Shakcspear* t* 
a difficult task even in Eng¬ 
land with the best of resour¬ 
ces. And to do It in Sri Lanka 
where English runs a very poor 
second as a language. was a 
super human task- But 1 could 
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not re sist ths challenge” he 

S^iUa 

So year after year he gather- 
ed the best of talent among 
hjs teacher trainees and pro- 
at , leas t' °ne of Sh&kes- 
**?« f P ,a >'s tor the public 
just to keep alive the memory 
0 L°l e ,°l the greatest English 
playwrights in the world at 
a time when the English langu- 
age was in danger of being prac- 

1 AmonS^f d ln / he sc hools”. 

° n 8 h>s productions wer. 
as jou like it” ‘Twelfth 

thine”' A luch ad0 .bout no. 

‘ Mem? of the Shrew” 

•TCl^I T Wly«s of Windsor” 

of Venice”*! ar ‘ d <M «®baat 
° x-. CC to rjamc a few 
>°t content with nirrclr 
producing these pin" ^gus- 


i tine went * step further. He 
t decided that h« too would act 
; * n the plays he produced since 
. ‘this helped to boost th* mo- 
rale of the rest of the cast” 
For ‘Merchant of Venice* he 
; oven went t 0 the extent ofj 
i growing his hair so that "my I 
appearanc* would be ia n*.!' 
turaj as possible”. 

He did not confine hi* ef- ( 
forts to Shakespeare. The Eng- 1 
lish Dramatic Society at the | 
Maharagama Training College, 1 
has under his guidance in the . 
past 27 years, staged plays by 

Sheridan, Quintero 
oilbert and Sullivan and Hsuingj 

as well — with the same de¬ 
gree of success as the plays 
they staged by Shakespeare. 

Augustine started acting at 
the age ot six. showing promis¬ 
ing talent even at such a 
tender a^e. “The one who en¬ 
couraged me most was my elder 
brother James Tambimuttu | 
Tambi’ as he ig popularly 1 ' 
known, poet a n d editor ofi 
•Poetry” London' Tambi was* 1 
tne live-wire in the ‘Westrl 
bourne Club’. The member* i 
staged plays and ran a hand- ' 
written newspaper edited by! 
James, in the house of my!# 
maternal uncle Aloysiu s 6? n - r 
thiapillai. a master at " st. 
Joseph College, where I was 
educated” he said. 

Dr. E. F. c- Ludowyk once 
said to Augustine “One Judges 
a teacher by the oupils he pro¬ 
ducer”. He considered Augustine I 
as one of the most outstand 
lng teachers considering the 
calibre of students sent up by • 
him to the University. 
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Wedding Bell; 



4 RADIANCE enveloped 
DAMAYANTHI, daughter 
ot MR and MRS. AUGUS¬ 
TINE TAMBIMUTTU w her 
bridal saree of lace bn a 
foundation of silver lame, 
wnen she married K,- 
EASWARAC HANDRAN re¬ 
cently. • 

fhe edges of the saree were 
scalloped with lurex thread. 
Her blouse had high neckline, 
with wrist length sleeves v 
A he four-tiered nylon tulle* 
veil too was worked In silver 
lurex thread 

Her hair was dressed in 
pleats with a spray of Star 
flowers for the headdress. 
Damayanthfs jewellery con¬ 
sisted of brilliants set in gold 
She carried a bouquet of 
May-Queen roses and Star of 
Bethlehem. 

Her going-away saree was a 
shimmering red Manfpurf 
with gold motifs. The bride 
had NIRUPA TAMBIMUTTU 
and ROONEY TAMBI- 
MTJTTu as her bridesmaids. 
The attesting witnesses were 
Messrs. S. an< } 
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OomporatlTt Lexicon h* *how- 
*d a fairly good knowledge 
of '' more than sixty other 

language*. H e was consulted by 
the Rev. Heras, the Spanish 
Historian of Indian and 
Archaeologist, who w*i ' en¬ 
gaged la unravelling the an¬ 
cient Harappa-Mohenjodaro 
script to clear certain doubt* 
The Rev. Herat came down 
from jndia to meet this 
scholar. 


P*Ptr* and Journal* on philo- g 

logy, etymology history to- p 

Ugion and *o on. He ’wrottf m 

a history of Jaffna and wa* W 

the fint to have written & f 
with a scientific approach. He RV 
functioned as a president of the p. 

Historical Association of p; > 

Jaffna. He was honoured by £/ • 

one of the important Hindu Kf U 

ATHEENAMS, a centre of learn- | - • 

lng, the Thirupananthal Ma- i® 

dam of south India; for hi* m & 

researches in Tamil, K 

‘ 

Of the many books h* th 

P°* wrote, some of the more S 

important are ' the follow- 1 t 

Inr: * v * < 1 • 

v-:-*- a 

India’s Ancient Chronology lg 

»n« CStIU— tloni ! r 

IUdi* of Jaffna fiurinx th* A J 


forming creditably * t the 
emlnatton, and wa* - posted to 
Kedlgemuwa Railway station, 
P r( >ved himself very 
and He wa, *oo7 

transferred to the Head of¬ 
fice In Colombo. Had h* eon. 
tlnued In the service he 

r to have«*ea 

! * “f highest position 

that , Ceylonese oould have , 
rone up to at that time 

♦v- Bu ,L h * did Il0t remain in 
*£ lon *- In 1895 
vrithta a period of three year* 
of _ hU joining the servlci he 
res^8ned from . his post and 
Joined the Seminary la Jaffna 
to become a Catholic priest 
His step-father at first did not 
approve of his becoming a 

wim. But seeing the stead¬ 
fastness . of Gnana ; Prakasar, 
n« gave hi, eonsent after¬ 
wards Gnana Prakasar wa* 
ordained a priest on th* i*t 
of December 1901 


F*. (tesns Prakasar Wm 
born in Manip&y in the Jaffna 
district on th* 30th of August 

J875. io Hindu parents, Baja- 
■fug-ham SwaminatbapiUal^ a 
teacher, and hb wife Thanga. 
uiutt#; daughter of Gardiner 
Chfttampalam At hb birth 
He was named *VyihiHn*»m\ 
but ww called by hi* 

naws* iKftr W-.- • 

/' Hi* gather died when h* 
was About five year* old, 
and iis mother re-married* 
Mr Tambimuttu of Atchuveli. 1 
'Mr/ 5 Tambimuttu^ % *th# 
grand-father of ^famoua 

Poet Tambimuttu of London. 
'Poet Tambimuttu' 1* a nephew 
of Ft. - Gnana ffTakasar being 
th* son of one of hi* half,* 
brother*, Henr y Tambimuttu, < 
whose family grew up later at 
a house on Darley Road and 
studied at St. Joseph’* .Col¬ 
lege. Maradana. ■7 ^ . 




As a Catholie priest he 
formed his function* , 
zealously^ Being a person 


When Fr. Gnana <Pr*ka» 
ft&r’a mother became a Oathollo 
to marry Mr , Tambimuttu, 
her . young ®on alio became 
a Catholic and received th* 
name ’Gnana Prakasam’, It 
1* by this name that he 
wa* known thereafter, with 
a slight * changes “a” became 
44 r” as *oon as h* achieved 
greatness. v ' -'••• ^ 


• Mr. Tamoimuttu hi* rtep- 
father, wa* a Tamil, scholar 
who • had* 'a printing- * Pres* 
at Atchuveli. ^ He had pub¬ 
lished several catholic play* 
In Tamil and had alio edited 
a religious magazine called 
"Sanmarkka PothiaT. Mr. 
Tambimuttu trained young 
Gnana Prakasar in the art 
of printing and ids* taught 
him Tamil grammar and the 
works of ■ literature which the 
young Gnana Prakasar was 
quick to learn.. He wa* able 
to compose poem* with ease 
He also becam* proficient hi 
playing. the violin and the 
xnrifchangam. . 


Gnana Prakasar, after e e o v 
pie ting hi* studies at m a*. 
Patrick** College, ^ Jaffna 
passed the Railway clerical ex- 
aminatioai, held in 19S3, per-* 
forming i creditably at the ex. 
amination^and wa* ^ posted to 
Kadigamuwa Railway Station, 
where he proved himself very 






TO THE MEMORY OP MR. AUGUSTINE IAM3IMUTTU 
***********************£***** ********** 

Amiable'in'his wayS fie stood 

Under the yoke of responsibility 

Gudding the students as .best as he could 

Uniting them all to one conformity 

Sound in his teaching, gifted in Literary Art 

Throughout life’s journey he trod v/ith patience 

Immersed in simplicity and with an honest heart 

Nohle Sage who cared and toiled for the students* good 

Eternally rests today in a gentle sleep 

Toiling hard with a benign smile 

Amid great storms in life he rode silently 

Mild in manners and with a charming style 

Bri mm ed with sufferings he faced life in a galant mode 

In pain and joy he resigned to God’s will 

Making the future of many ever gay "and bright 

Y 

Untiring efforts he took to impart Icnowledgo and skill 
Tending all voices with poetic, dramatic might 
Sruly he has not left us for a time brief 
Untimely has departed, plunging us in an eternal grief* 

” Good Night Sweet Prince, Good Night, 

May the hosts of angels sing thee to thy rest*” 
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HENRY 111 A M E i M TJTT U 

Another link with the 
p?st was broken when 
Henry Thnmbithurai Tam- 
bimuttu died recently in 
his home town at A tch li¬ 
vely in his 8-Uh year. At- 
chlively in the .Jaffna Pe¬ 
ninsula bad produced many 
tnen of note and the name 
Tam bimuttu had been a 
household word there for 
over a hundred years. 

I/enry Tambimuitu’s fa¬ 
ther Santhiapiliai Tan: bi- 
muttupillai was a poet and 
scholar and was also a phi¬ 
lanthropist in Atchuvely. 
He owned and edited a 
Tamil journal entitled Sa»- 
markapothini. which in 
English was called The 
Tribune. This journal was 
one of the oldest news¬ 
papers published in north 
Ceylon. Some of its earli¬ 
est issues published near¬ 
ly a hundred years ago 
are available at the Ceylon 
National Archives. 

Tambimuttupillai is also 
responsible for publishing 
the first Tamil novel in 
Ceylon entitled Us an Pa- 
la*Uai Katai by Innssit- 
tamby of Trincomalee. An 
invaluable source book of 
genealogy of the landed 
gentry of Manipay in the 
Jaffna district entitled 
Muniumpathiyar Scnthathi 
Murai by T. Vinasithamby 
an uncle of the late Dr. 
Isaac Tambiah was publish¬ 
ed by Thambimuttupillai 
in 1901. 

Henry, the son, inherit¬ 
ed the qualities of his 
father especially his liter¬ 
ary tastes and cultural 
interests which, we note, 
have been passed on to his 
talented sons, especially 
the late Father Francis 
Tambiinuttu the theolo¬ 
gian, James the poet, 
Fautinus the historian, and 
Augustine the .producer of 
several ■ Shakespearean 
plays. 

Henry was a half-brother 
of Father S. Gnanapraga- 
sar. the well-known lexico¬ 
grapher, and hailed on his 
mother's side from the 
Ulnganathar fan) by of Ma- 
T?ipay to which al>o be¬ 
longed the illustrious 
To n n.»mb al n i n b roth c rs. 

Some years ago Henry's 


poet-son James laid claims 
to having been descended 
from the last king of 
Jaffna. This not unjustifia¬ 
ble claim to what would 
probably be a handicap in 
i this Age of the Common 
1 Man has been left unchai- 
} lenged. 

Henry was privately 
educated at his early age 
by his father who trained 
him in music and writing. 
His father produced plays 
in the village in which 
the son was a principal 
actor. Henry's first assign¬ 
ment was as an assistant 
Editor in his father's 
paper. 

He however broke away 
from journalism to serve 
for a time as ? tea-maker 
in Central Ceyion and as 
a clerk at Walkers in 
Colombo. 

boon he was called back 
to his first io.e. He be¬ 
came an assistant Editor 
of the “Jaffna Catholic 
Guardian”. Not long after¬ 
wards. like so many o: his 
countrymen, he left these 
shores for the Federated 
Malay States where he 
served in the same capa¬ 
city with ‘the ‘ Ma f nya a 
Tribune of Kuala Lam pur. 
Later the native returned 
to become the Editor of his 
father's pape^ *'* Atchu¬ 
vely. 

He established a print¬ 
ing press in Colombo call¬ 
ed the “Commercial Press.'’ 
He crashed during the de¬ 
pression and soli hi? press 
to the Labour Leader, A. 
E. Goonasinghe, who re¬ 
named it as the "Labour 
Press.” 

He was finally in charge 
of the Confidential Branch 
at the Government Press, 
Colombo, from which he 
retired with .a pension. 
Such is the story of a man 
who had printer's ink in 
his veins. 

Besides those already 
mentioned Henry has two 
other sons Joseph who is a 
popular musician, and 
Chrysanthus, the eloeu- 
• tionist who is row in Lon¬ 
don and an only daughter 
i Josephine Pinto, the sin* 
gcr, who is **n Canada 
J. T. ft- 


Ceylon Poet Starts j 



U S Poetry Journal 




jy EW YORK : Ceylonese poet [ 

TambimuttUy presently liv - j 

ing here , has announced that he 1 

will begin shortly publishing a x \ 

magazine devoted to poetry called 
“Poetry London-New York 

Tamkimuttu has already arran¬ 
ged to publish some of the works 
of Waiter de La Mare , William 
Enipson. E. E. Commings, Conrad . 
Aiken, and possibly T. S. Eliot . 

During World War Two Tambi- 
muttu published a similar maga¬ 
zine titled 4 4 Poetry Ijmdon ’ ’. That 
magazine was described by one 
poet-critic as “the magazine that < 

has moved the most mountains 1 

_ _ l • ( 
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PAUUNU S 
TAMBIMU TTU 

RECOUNTS- 

The tragic story 



J^AST year * «wspw- 
<!*»♦ fed Hie legal 

press challenged the au¬ 
thenticity ®f the story 
related eheat Mtulftliy&r 
Ron t<cerjh Po*t*t*mby> aad 
•ven *h*t wa* ns 

eeWence to prove that Po*t*~ 
tomfr* *y«jr eMetod. There are 
Unmereaif reference* to prove 
that. Featatamby existed m tht 
“Yolvan* vniptm Mtrlai”- 
BaUtotu* "Ceylon etc In fact 
Mudaliya? Don Loui* Foots- 
tftmby appears in the s e ne£o~ 
Igeieal -fcr owr 

family 


passion 
crazed 
man who 


- and the 


m *mwm 


AUTHOR'S HOT* 


n* A~r-ha*iQqy*cl Depart* 

a £p?i&££-#£&ii W&rff QJ I 



mn* hot mmm mv „ #l 

tog r*nomt&nj t& j^rt Bam 
m*nh*H J pi&urtt: thorn)., 
mhioh k paput&rb #* 

# .jr®**, It i$ 
knmen m jtoat*to vJ&t Fort 
b+omi** my Muda- 

faiar Dm Uni* pftQttftamby, 
$uperpi*4d hfiiteir* */ ihz 


fori ,. 


rlaon _ c :im _ _ . . ■■■ 

India The garileea W* &ahvnd 
which went tg capture a i'prtUh 
South included pcrt-ugue** sehc 
had entered th* agrvice of the 
Dutch. These Portuguese 
together with the people of 
Jaffna. Mid with *fc* knowledge 


A T 


of 


so?** time N>for* $*? reeo 
&m> birth €>f war n*tien * 
the glwe* ef 1 snka. traYnlled 
flies* until they reached the f*« 

is!a-nd ntm known &* Fadavv 
tampoU in the Regal Jt district. 

There within dee? tiffin jua* 
r*e fee reasons still unsure, 
they out up * rnc^nli^hic mo¬ 
nument , a structure fezslnto 


that 

inters 

Oil ha 


RE 


5!5^ e ** J? 1 ^ ! «e»t Stonehenge standing on 


Sinha, plotted to ge* rid of 
the Dutch. They fanned to 
etrike when Bald as vis was 
preaching his tormefn. Muda- 
liyar Andrario *tood outside the 
Church w^h 17 others as he 
had a presentiment of the plot. 
The plot we# felled ** it >as 
disclosed by a servant *C the 
Dutch Governor. 


We wat * Hindu 


The leader* of the coup were 
found to be a native of Mannar. 
Mu daily ar Dors Louis poota- 
tamby. and a Portuguese Bel- 
daeus *ay*: ' these three were 
made fast to the rack, ano 
then struck with an ere. fim 
on their throats and then on 
then breasts and their heart* 
tafcen out and thrust on their 
treacherous faces. -\ Jesuit 
friar' named Oaldero. native of 
Malacca, wa* beheaded This 
man was prevented by illness 
from accompanying the o*he* 
ecclesiastics on their departure 
f*om the Tfllann a* if destined 
for hi* fate He wa* in some 
respect? to be pitted indeed. fo T ; 
he had no direct hand in this 
sha rueful transac%>n. i^e> \ 
Ka* a wtter wMTch Tne coh*. ’’ 
piraton had addressed him® 


the flalisbitry Plains nt Britain. 

Thank* to their enterprise in 
our Stone Asre. the*:? Herbaria 
builder^ have left for u* an 
unique edifice for ah time It Is 
the only real dolmen in Ceylon 
Yet, ktrange »« it mar aeem 
although It ha* e-deted her* for 
thousand* of years He pre¬ 
sence vnu apparent!; a weiL 
kept secret Tt was “dHgor > ered lS 
opIt shot it thirty-five year# 
*jro! 

HENRY BELL DTH 
NOT KNOW 




Henrr Charles Purrls Bell, 
an IPng-dahmaTL was famous ta 
hlj* dav es a linguls? and ep>- 
graphikt T* 1B§1> he had been 
appointed Archaeological Ccm- 
mi AM oner for Ceylon. Ihvo year* 
later, he scoured the length 
and breadth of the entirety of 
Kegalla In search of material 
preparatory to the writing *>f 
hU famous Archaeological B*- 
port of that district 

''Was there any reference to 
this dolmen la that fin* book" 
The simple answer is. "No" 
And do you know w K 1 
becauee hi* paid ln f cIrF.i 
we re is !«n rjr» n' 1 ^ 

existence 

lost comment altogether hi 
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th$ rtnomtoirtf ta Ham* 
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ftrar 0cm tout* PWtfamby, 
gup&vk *«4 fM 1 Ag ] 
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oimen came 


rfep-n tf ®ridU** ** ***** 

India, The garW*0& ^ W* 1 , 5 ^ 
uiiich wen** ttj rapture 4 f? rt * r * 
South included «WSUgu«H 
had entered the *eryige # 
butch. These Portuguese 
together with tfa# people of 
Jalfng and with *6* 
of the ShthAle^e King. 

Smha. plotted to get rid of 
the Dutch. They planned ^ 


iya 


1T mim urn* b'ton »»( record»4 hfetery. perha*v. prior *rf« * «!* «**• 
A H,, wrth t ,f 9 «r natien a hand el ankno^n «<**»*•» ***** 

«,* chorea of i - aka. travelled inland for **iw« foHT *»«** M **» w »ek « 
itV. cached th* fnethHU of the central f»6nn«*i* range of 

inland* now known ** Fadevi* that Mr Bell would not b* avaHabl^U appeared to 
\ Ti the Feral)* district, interested with the MaJiyadeWa aUsgdy hfecn alienated t 
Th**® within de*y* tlriift ma« tkihaiama the 'noon® ojf « ? f) d P3W peasant*. 

rfc far «**<"** still tmw?* SERVANT TOLI> HIM FOf'R ftAIMANT 

th*y oht up • pr^U^nic ifcorT IT TO TTttf D0l(MfF!J( 

nument, a A 1Jl 

seat of Stonehenge ramlmg o® 
the Salisbury flain* M Bt-tain. 


.trtlte whan Baldaeu* war 

_ui. . kJ« «*rmn!n 


Thanki to their enterprise in 

_ t. tVi 


The thank* *f the gjitiem 

?nd of t hA authorities tor the 
ultimata finding of tbl* dottticn 
i i.. rn_*r rrf St 


mbnnWt* rsmg* of 

avails bltr^it appeared to 
algggdy been anengtad t 
posy peasant*. 

FOffi ft AIM ANT 
TO THt OOI.Mf'N 

This* aftpeatad U 

gtgtamj.te hip that vtu 
tor A ti^e t>n Januety 
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L*” 

d*it* fat <ti« i#eal 

press challenged the au¬ 
thenticity cf th« gtnrr 

related atwmi Mudaiiv&r 

*on and 

•ven Ihftt *h*tt was n.e 

aridenee ton iffevft fchst Poet*- 
terwliy tvar existed. There are 
fnmierm refers©*** to pro?* 
that Peetatamby existed m th§ 
*Fofpa«# Vftipam Mttl$i H . 
JRaMoeui ^ Ceylon ete In tent 
Mndaliya* Don Loan. Pool* 
^Amifty in the genets 

Josriml -ss dm*v© uHr-ftar <w 
family. 


Affording to th* "Yalpaiui 
Vvpam Malar which wm 
written daring the time of the 
Dutch, uMl wm based m ear¬ 
lier record# the following event# 
are said to have taken place in 
l«#fc 


iViVe’f beauty 

The Dutch Appouite^ poot-a- 
tamby as Mudahyar for the 
revenue branch, and Manuel 


Anaracio, a Sinhalese, a* Muaa* 
Uyar lor the writing branch of 
the Jaffna District. Tht two 
be name very good friends and 
one day Andrado was invited 
to dinner by Pootatamby. The 
“Yalpane VfLipava Malar says: 


Anar ado nap pent a to have 
a sight of Pootatarnbyv wire, a 
woman of transcendent beauty, 
and was inflamed with a violent 
passion for her. she wa* a sis¬ 
ter of Rayiiasa Vannian and 
had tnherrited 1 the haughty 
spirit and stern morality 0 y 
Wivch her ancestors were dis¬ 
tinguished among the nobility. 
6h° received Andrado’* wicked 
proposal with indignation and 
subjected his messenger T o the 
ignominious punishment of be- 
!a?hed with a broom The 
spurned suitor meditated 
i ; enge and planned a diaboli- 
cni one. He procured Poota- 
tamby’s signature to a sheet of 
blank paper, pretending that it 
w»« to be filled up with an 
order for the removal of Gov¬ 
ernment timber from Kach- 
chaiththurai. But the paper 
was actually filled up with 
tr-a*onable matters couched Ua 
the form of a letter from 
P^t&tamby to the Portugueese. 
veering to assist them to re- 
cover the Kingdom, if they 
w^uld but make the attempt 
A mwengei: who was found 
carrying the letter vras seized 
brought before the Gover¬ 
nor. SIVf Witness#! nnt 


and the 


passion 


crazed 
man who 


blighted 
his lif^ 


drede tent the presents *a 
Pootafcamby’s wife through a 
pedler, that she had the pedlar 
tied to a tree and whipped, and 
thaf she returned the present* 
along with her slipper, she had 
also at first refused to serve An¬ 
drado his meals a* he did not 
belong to the Vellala caste t an¬ 
cient record* including title 
deed* to lands in the Sinhalese 
areas refer to the Sinhalese 
ca*fce Vellala and not ‘GoL 
gamA which is of recent origin) 

but as her husband insisted that 
the laws of hospitality exempt¬ 
ed her from this custom she 
obeyed and served him the 
meaU Mter pootatamby** ex¬ 
ecution Andrado tried to be 
friendly 


riapo & KVlcUeci ht Hifm and 

India. The garrison W% behind 
which went tS capture a iort’ in 
South included Pf> r T-ugy«s« whe 
had entered the service of &he 
Dutch. These Portuguese 
together with the people of 
Jaffna, and with the knowledge 
of the Siiihaie*# King. Raia- 
Si aha, plotted to get rid of 
the Dutch. They planned u> 
•trike when Baidaeue was 
preaching his «ermdn. Muda- 
liyar Andrado stood outside the 
Church with 17 others as ha 
had a presentiment of the plot. 
The plot was foiled as it 
disclosed by a fervent eC th# 
Dutch Governor j 


th 
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fk 


He wai e Hindu 


The leader* of the coup were j 
found *a be a native of Mannar. 
Mu dally ar Don Louis poota- . 

t-Amby. and a Portuguese Ral- 
daeus *ay«: these three w'era ; 
made fast to the rack, an la ■ 
then struck with an eve. fine! . 
on their throat* and then on I 

their breasts and their heart# I 
taken out and thrust on their I 
treacherous face*. A Jesuit i 
friar' named Caldero. native of ! 
Malacca. wa* beheaded This 
man was prevented by lllnw 
from accompanying the other | 
ecclesiastics on their departure I 
from the T*1an<j 3 * if destined j 
for pi-. fate He wm in some j 
respect-' to he pitted indeed. fo r i 
be had no direct hand in this i 
shameful transaction. re* there l - 
ft as a letter wmch the cons¬ 
pirators had addressed him ; j 
*tyling him Padre de Bum , 
Almas, or Father of their fgouls, 

In which they made to him 
thetr above ‘•aid intention, but 
he did not deliberately share i 
In the godless plot, yet his I 
better feelings did not, "at- the 
•amp time, permit him to be¬ 
tray his ortn countrymen. A 
fatal silence which he broke 
with hie life T*r rest 0 f the 
culprits, eleven in number, 
were executed on a triple scaf¬ 
fold the recompense th*y 
sought for, to prevent how¬ 
ever any recurrence oi the 
thing the rest of the prisoner* 
were sent out of the Island 
The corpses of the »ufferer* 
were left suspended on trees m 
prey for th* fowl* of the air, 
and the head* of the principal 
agitators in this abominable 
affair were fixed on stake* and 
exposed in the public market 
** a warning to oth*r* 

<Saparamadu’s edition) 

Referring t 0 the ‘Pobta- 
tarriby Nadakam ■’* C. Brito, the 
translator of the "Yalpane Via 
pava Malai , says: “Pootatamby 


Af from* Uma bat or* Mr r< 

tht birth €»f Mr nation 
th# ah# 11 ## #f f «/aka. trav#U« 
iliaSt until ih#y coached th# 

Island »<m Kn#wn a* Fadavv 
g&mpoU in the Kegalla district. 
There within dee« tltfia jua- 
r># far reasons etill unsure, 
they put un a merMlthie mo- 
nument, a atruetnre reminls* 
cent of Stosehenge atanding on 
the Salisbury Fleins of Britain. 

Theak# to their enterprise in 
our Stone Age, thefts Htrbaric 
builder* have left for u§ an 
unique edifice for ah time It le 
the only real dolmen In Ceylon 
Yet, strange as It mav seem, 
although U ha* exited here for 
thoussjads of year* it.* pre- 
••ftea waa apparently a well- 
kept secret Tt was “dlg^vfred 1 ’ 
only ahmit thirty-five ye« re 
ar?f 

HENRY BELL DIB 
NOT KNOW 


H=»nrr Charles Furvi» Bell, 
an Ejn^Hshman. was famous 
hi* day *a a lingula? and epi- 
graphlAi T© he had been 

appointed Archaeolocical Ccm- 
miftsiorser for Ceylon. l*w© years 
later, he scoured the length 
and breadth of the entiretv A f 
Kegalla in a*^- r oh of materis.' 
preparatory to the wrltfos 
hU famous Archeeoloxicai Re¬ 
port of that district 
'Wts there anv reference t* 
this dolmen In that fin** book' 
The simple answer is. "No" 
And do you know w H . ii , 
because hi* paid 
werr £<* ^ngr»n* gf it*. 
existence ^ 

lost comment altogether b*»M 
Na doubt the villagers of 
thereabouts knew rr* its pre¬ 
sence, but they had always 
associated It as a dwelling 
spontaneously grown out of 
Divine origin They believed it 
to be the work of Maliyhdewp, 
the last of the powerful Ara- 
hate of tanka That was why 
nobody told the Archeological 
<N>mTh1sslon*r 1 they thought 
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Dutch ; because in my child¬ 
hood 1 was cold that when 
once the Christiana of Atchu- 
veiy were forbidden to eat 
or. plantain leaves, but on Im¬ 
ported plates, they used to eat 
on plantain leaves and hide 
the leaves in the roof thatch. 


Pootatambv’* end dramatist appear from thi* 

r,ir ^ sl r i * i ■ ^ ha VP bM swtites. 

ctde The stor\ of the suti .de ujjgv withstanding the Chria- 
itn^.2 up ? c i rte< l / ,swkv tian names thev bore. For the 
called 'Pootatamby Nadakay’ f dramatist invokes on hi* work 
_ _ fittest 'he favour of his usual Hindu 

Plot aaainst Dutch r aods - Rnd ^v****™* hie hero 

a*. q^nnAlIni* /n . J. 


This is confirmed by Eal- 
daeaa himself who ha* the fol¬ 
lowing to *ay about my natlvt 
village of Atchuvely. one of the 
oldest Catholic settlement* in 
Ceylon ever sine* Prince Para- 
mrupasingam. the legal heir to 
the throne, was driven out by 
Sankily, a son of hU father’s 
concubine The Portuguese pro¬ 
mised to get back the throne, 
if Paranirupa^ngam became a 
Catholic which he did, but the I 
Portuguese could not keep their ! 
promise. 


The Dutch historian Bald<m»* 
in his book ‘*A true and exact 
description of the great island 
of Ceylon published in 1672. 
gives the following version of 
the story. 

The Dutch left 


a/> appealing to the same God* 
for succour in times of distress 
whil- he carefully makes the 
Dutch characters *w*ar like 
Christians”. 


Village of Atchuvely 


a small gar- 


It t» probable that th# Muda- 
Uvar pretended to be a Chris¬ 
tian before the Portuguese and 


Bridge Notes 


The *Yalvana vatpava Malar 
state* that Thidaveerasingham 
son of prince Paranirupa- 
singham wa# given the village 
of Atchuvely. Baldaeus say*: 
“The village of Atchuvely is 
most pleasantly situated among 
Ahe woods where there are in¬ 
numerable coves of turtle doves, 
whteh coo at regular period*, 
three time* a day and which 
serve the inhabitants *& a 
clock Here are also plenty of 
hare, deer and wild boar but 
the place excels all the others 
for danger from snakes. The in¬ 
habitants are indifferent, in 
their attendance to hear fhs 
Gospel oreached for they are 
not altogether free a* vet of 
their ^ups’wtitlous notion* 
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app*R.-r? in the geneao- 
Jogfm! +.*** *4r&rm i*p- -for our 
' family, 

Af^rdt-Wf *o Ht* "T'tty an* 
Vcnpara MftZai ? ’ which wm 
written during t&e ttme of the 
Dutch, and wm cm ear¬ 

ner record* *hs following event* 
are said % have taken place in 

iwa 


Wife's beauty 

The Dutch appointed poota- 
tamby as Mudaiiyar for the 
revenue branch, and Manuel 

Anaraao, a Sinhalese, a* Muda* 
liyar ior the writing branch of 
tne Jaffna District, The two 
be name very good friends and 
one day Andrado was invited 
to dinner by Pootatamoy. The 
“Yalpane Vaipava Malar *ay»: 


Ancuado happened to have 
a sight of Pootatainbr* wire, a 
woman ot transcendent beauty, 
*nd was inflamed with a violent 
passion for her. she was a sis¬ 
ter of Kayilasa Vanniau and 
had tnherrtted # the haughty 
spirit and stern morality ov 
Wii'Ch her ancestors were dis¬ 
tinguished among the nobility. 
She received Andrado’* wicked 
proposal with indignation and 
subjected his messenger T o the 
ignominious punishment ol bs- 
ing lashed with a broom The 
epurned suitor meditated 
i< venge and planned a diabolic 
ml one. He procured Foota- 
tamby’s signature to a sheet of 
blank paper, pretending that it 
w®» to be filled up with an 
order for the removal of Gov¬ 
ernment Umber from Kach- 
chaiththurai. But the paper 
was actually filled up with 
tr-a*onable matters couched in 
the form of a letter from 
P^otfttamby to the Portugueese, 
offering to assist them to re¬ 
cover the Kingdom, if they 
would but make the attempt 
A messenger who was found 
carrying the letter was seized 
end brought oefore the Gover¬ 
nor, and witnesses were not 
wanting to fill up the details of 
th* wicked farce. However, a 
strict investigation having been 
instituted, Pootatamby’s inno- 
e**nce was completely establish¬ 
ed. Bui the Governor of Jaffna 
who was a friend of Andrado 
allowed himself to be influenced 
by Andrado^ arguments and 
entreaties, and Pootfttamby was 
sentenced to death. The sen¬ 
tence was executed in a great 
hurry, before news could reach 
flie Governor’s brother, poota- 
tnmby’s most oowerfu] and in¬ 
timate friend who wa^ then 
absent at Kayts building the 
fortress In the *ee there (Fort 
Hammenheil). on the repre¬ 
sentation of Kavtlasa-Vannlan, 
who went to Colombo for the 
purpose, the Governor of Jaffna 
and his friend, Andrado, were 
in 1658 ordered to oweed to 
Tolombo On their wav thither 
♦he Governor suffered sh!p- 
and was drowned, end 
'Andrado was crashed to death 
a wild elephant** (Brito's 
^tfcnslatfonV 


Another version 
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sheflwfiji transac%rm‘^** ? 
*a* a letter which the con*- 
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dredo tent the presents %* 
Footatamby** wife through a 
pe&ler, that she had the pedlar 
tied to a tree and whipped, and 
thar she returned the present* 
along with her slipper. 3he had 
also at first refused to serve An¬ 
drado his meals m he did not 
belong to the Vellala caste 'an¬ 
cient record* including title 
deed* to lands in the Sinhalese 
areas refer to the Sinhalese 
caste ae 'Vellala and not ‘Goi- 
fama which is of recent origin) 


bur as her husband insisted that 
the laws of hospitality exempt¬ 
ed her from this custom she 
obeyed and served him the 
meaU Mter pootatamby** ex¬ 
ecution \ndrado tried to be 
friendly with Pootatambv’*; v 
wife, but *he committed 
eide. The ston of the sun .de 
is also supported by a 
called “Pootatamby Nadakam") 


Plot against Dutch 


The Dutch historian Baida**** 
in his book "A true and exact 
description of the great island 
of Ceylon", published in 1672, 
gives the following version of 
the story. 


pirators had addressed htny I 
styling him Padre fte Bum , 

Almas or Father of their Souls, j 
!n which they mads to him j 
their above ^ald intention, but j 
he did not deliberately share i 
In the godless plot, yet hi» 
better feelings did not, at the j 
samp time, permit him tfc be- ; 
tray his ortn countrymen. A ; 
fatal silence which he broke • 
with hU life The rest of the j 
culprits, eleven in number l 
were executed on a triple scaf¬ 
fold, the recompense they 
sought for. to prevent how¬ 
ever any recurrence of the 
thing the rest of the prisoners 
were sent out of the Island 
The corpses of the sufferer* 
were left suspended on tree* as 
prey for th* fowls of the air, 
and the heads of the principal 
agitators tn this % abominable 
affair were fixed on stakes and 
exposed in the public market 
a* a warning to others 
^Saparamadu'r edition) 

Referring t 0 the ‘Pobtdu 
tamby Nadakam" C. Brito , the 
tranMa'or of the ‘'Yalpane VUl- 
pava Malai . says: “Pootatamby 
^nd dramatist appear from this 
* *r/Ato have been Saitdtes. 
withstanding the Chris¬ 
tian names they bore For the 
dramatist invoke* on hts work 
T^he favour of hi* usual Hindu 
f Gods, and represents hie hero 
as appealing to the same Gods 
for succour in times of distress 
whil he carefullv makes the 
Dutch characters *w<*ar ilk* 
Christians” 


Tht Dutch left * email gar- 


It i# probable that the Muda- 
Uvar pretended to be a Chris¬ 
tian befor# the Portuguese and 



As ffujoseh, -x'ujgz 
Joel comment altogether h»M . 

No doubt the villagers of 
thereabouts knew o 4 its pre¬ 
sence, but they had always 
associated it as a dwelling 
spontaneously grown out of 
Divine origin They believed it 
to be the work of MaUy&dewa, 
the last of the powerful Are- 
hate of Lanka That was why 
nobody told the Archeeological 
<N>mm1ssion*r ’ they thought 
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Dutch, because in my child¬ 
hood I was told that when 
once tht Christians of Atchli¬ 
vely were forbidden to eat. 
on plantain leaves, but on Im¬ 
ported plate*, they used to ear 
on plantain leave* and hide 
the leaves in the roof thatch. 


This u confirmed by Bftl- 


daeua himself who ha* the fol¬ 
lowing to *ay about my native 
village of Atchuvely, one of the 
oldest Catholic settlement* in 
Ceylon ever since Prince Para- 
nirupasingam. the legal heir to 
the throne, was driven out by 
Sankily, a son of hi* father'* 
concubine The Portuguese pro¬ 
mised to get back the throne, 
if Paranlrupa?ingam became a 
Catholic, which he did, but the 
Portuguese could not keep their 
promise. 
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Village of Atchuvely 
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The Yalpana vatpava Malai ” 
*ta tes that ThidaveeraMngham 
son of prince Paranirupa- 
singham was given the village 
of Atchuvely. Baldaeus says; 
“The village of Atchuvely is 
mast pleasantly situated among 
the woods where there are in¬ 
numerable coves of turtle doves, 
whtoh coo at regular period*, 
three time* a day and which 

serve the inhabitant* ju a 

clock. Here are al*o plenty of 
hare, deer and wild boar but 
the place excel* all the other* 
for danger from snakes. The in¬ 
habitants are indifferent, in 
their attendance to hear ?h§ 
Gospel nreacbed for they are 
not altogether free a* yet of 
their superstitious notion*, 
which is to be attributed to the 
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BY T&R&NCE JUDBiSE 
rilHK usual contract on this 
cioai from a pairs contest 
waa six Hearts, played by 
South. So long *m West re 
trained from leading one of 
hi* Aces, the slam was gene 
.rally defeated. 

Dealer, South Love alL 
S AKQ752 
H AJ82 
D 10 6 3 
O — 


n J100 j N |0 6 

H 86 ;W EjH 1097 
D AQ72 ft ID 54 

C A 08 i-C 109 7 63 

32 

ft.843 
H KQM 
D 1LJ93 
€ K j 

If West is silent tn &e 
bidding and makes a neutral 

lead. South has 10 tricks on 

top, with both major* break- 
tng. hut cannot organise «wo 
olub ruffs because of tht 
mtrf rttuatkm Ht t#mm 


down to the diamond ftaiassa 
and loses to the A Q. 

If West doubles the open- ; 
Uig One Heart. South has an : 
almost certain end-play Hs 
should draw trumps ahd die- i 
card three diamond* on the . 
long* spade*. reaehlfif this. j 
position: 

/ 

ff J 

D 1661 

C — 


ft - 
H — 

D A q 
0 A Q 

ft — 

H5 / 

D K 
C KJ 

Now a diamond ta the 
King.. and Aee leaves West j 

on plp.y 

- Terence Reese 
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influence of many Old Brail- ! 
mins who reside there The 
aged Brahmin Philippo has a 
good and sound knowledge of i 
our religion yet it seems to be | 
mor^ or a historical than doc¬ 
trinal belief. Here there also 
reside* a learned Brahmin with 
whom T had long talks when I 
had my house and garden at 
Atchuvely Tb> man after he 
hart undergone a strict exami¬ 
nation has been baptised by me 
in his 46+h vear He published 
a learned work, composed in | 
high poetic style on: “The 
Life and Passion of Jesus” and 
Written in Latin Malabar or 
the Sanskrit diction which en¬ 
tirely differ.® from t-he common 
Malabar The school here con¬ 
sist* of from four to 500 Scholar*! 
and the ordinary congregation • 
of the Church amounts to 7C£>; 
or OCf) r>er*om”. 'Bapramado * ; 
editiom 

It wm only In *#eent Ume» 
that tht people of Atchuvely 

eeMed t© b# indifferent^ tnig 

became orthodox Catholic*. 
orthodox in fact that I wai 
asked to get out of Atchuvely 
within 24 ho lire, while I was 
♦till an undergraduate. hecAuse 

af the belief* j held 
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APPRECIATION 

Henry T. Thambimuttu 

THE death occurred recently 
, of Mr. Henry Tfcambl- 
muttu of Atchuvely at the ripe 
old age of 84. He hailed from 
a prominent family in the Noith. 
-He was the son of Mr. S. Thum- 
btmuttupillai, poet, philanthro- 
phist, and editor of “Samnar- 
kapothinini” or “Tribune,” the 
oldest secular newspaper in North 
Ceylon. Henry was a half- 
brother of the late Rev. Fr. S. 
Gnana Prakasar O.M.I. the well 
known priest scholar and his¬ 
torian. 

Young Henry started life as 
an assistant Editor of the “Tri¬ 
bune” but later went up-country 
,1*0 become a Tea Maker. After 
;ometime he went back to Jaffna 
■S Asst. Editor of the “C-a- 
hohc Guardian.” He then ml-?,- 
Fated to Malaya where he was 
lAsst. Editor of the “Malayan 
Tribune.” 

On his return to Ceylon he 
started the “Commercial Press” 
kt Trincomalee and at Colombo, 
but when it crashed, duffng the' 
jdepiession, he joined the Govern¬ 
ment Press, Colombo, from where 
he finally retired. 

He was the author of several 
books in Tamil. 

The eldest son of the late Mr. 
Henry Thambimuttu was the 
Rev. Fr. Francis O. Thambimuttu, 
who was General Manager of 
Schools and Director General of 
'Catholic Action in the Diocese, 
of Trincomalee and who died s 
in 1966. 

— I. V. Ferdinandusz 
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wa* privately educated 
?vt his early are b.v his father 
who trained him in music and 
writing. His father produced 
P^ys in the village in which 
the son was a principal actor. 
Henry’s hist assignment was a s 
; an assistant Editor in his fa- 
• ther-’s paper. 

| . He however broke away from 
■ journalism to serve for a time 
i as a tea-maker in Central Cev- 
ion and as a clerk at Walkers 
I in Colombo. 

Soon h P was called back to 
I his first love He became an as¬ 
sistant Editor of ike Jaffna 
Catholic Guardian. Not long 
afterwards like so many of 
his countrymen, he left these 
shores for the Federated Malay 
States where he served in the 
I same capacity * with Mala van 
I Tribune of Kuala Lam pur. La- 
ie r the native returned to b*- 
j com e tlte Editor of his fa tiler s 
paper at Atchuvely. 

He established a printing 
press in Colombo called the. 
"Commercial Press Ke crashed 
during the depression and sold 
his press to the Labour Leader 
A. E. Goon&singha who renamed 
; it as th« Labour Press. r 
1 He was finally in charge of 
I the Confidential Branch at the 
Government Press, Colombo 
from which he retired with a 
pension. Such is the story of 
a man who had printer’s ink 
in^his veins. 

Besides those already men¬ 
tioned Henry has t wo 0 Uier sons 
Joseph who is a popular musi¬ 
cian and ChrysanUrifs the elo¬ 
cutionist who is xiPw in London, 
and an only daughter Josephine 
Pmto^ the singer who 15 in 
Canada 
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Appreciation 

HENRY TAM BOIL TTU 

Another link with the past 
was broken when Henry- Tham- 
bithurai Tambimuttu died rs- 
icentlv in his home town at At¬ 
chuvely in his 84 th year Atchu- 
vely in the Jaffna Peninsula 
had. produced many men of 
note and the name Tambi¬ 
muttu had - been a household 
word there for over a hundred 
years. 

Henry Tambimuttu’s father 
Sun thiapillai Tam bimuttupiUai 
was a poet and scholar and was 
also a philanthropist in Atchu¬ 
vely. He owned and edited a 
Tamil journal entitled Sanmar- 
! kapothini, which in English was 
called The Tribune. This journal 
w-as one of the oldest news¬ 
papers published in North Cey¬ 
lon. Some of its earliest jssues 
published nearly a hundred 
years ago are available at the 
; Ceylon National Archives 

Henry the son inherited the 
j qualities of his father, especially 
his literary tastes and cultural 
: interests which, we note have 
been passed on to Ins talented 
sons especially the late Father 
Francis Tambimuttu the theolo¬ 
gian James the poet, PauHnus 
the historian, and Augustine 
the producer of several Shakes¬ 
pearean plays. 

Henry was &• half-brother of 
Father S. Gnanapragasax, the 
well-known lexicographer, and 
hailed on his mother s side from 
th e Uloganathar family of 
Manlpav to which also belonged 
the illustrious Ponnambalam 
brothers. 

Some years ago Henry s odet- 
son James laid claim to having 
been descended from the last 
king of Jaffna. This not unjus¬ 
tifiable claim to what would 
probably b& a handicap in 
this Age pi the Common Man 
has been ieft unchallenged' 


JAMES T ROTNAM 

6 

MR. SHELTON C. FERNANDO 

Much has been said in re¬ 
cent- newspapers about the 
live and achievements of Mr. 
Snelton C. Fernando. it is 
my turn now, on behalf of 
his very close relatives to 
write a few lines in apprecia¬ 
tion of the simple life he led 
jMvongj.;*, his kith and km. 

Shelton Aiya. as he was 
known to his younger cousins, 
vivs not bom with a silver 
spogn in his mouth. By sheer 
dint of hard work and per¬ 
severance as a student win¬ 
ning Government Scholar¬ 
ship s both at Royal College 
and at the University College, 
Colombo, he achieved great¬ 
ness and. rose to the highest 
ranks in the Ceylon Civil 
Service. 

The higher he rose the hum¬ 
bler he became- He never for- 
cot his beginnings and was 
always grateful to those who 
pushed him up in life. At all 
family gatherings he never 
failed to honour the occasion 
by his presence. Long years 
ago a friend to whom I intro¬ 
duced him at a family paify. 
told me that he did not ap¬ 
pear to be anything more /.an 
a tramcar inspect or, altlx ugh 
he was then the A.G.A.. 
Badulla. Such was his naive 
simplicity! 

Shelton Aiya our hero is 
now no more on earth to cheer 
ns up in life’s rough w ? ay, 
but sweet memories of him 
will remain with his kith and 
kin. His was a simple and 
noble life worthy of emulation 
by all great men. "He walked 
with kings but lost not the 
common touch." 

W. F, REEBTHISLXGRA. 
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Thsmbimuttu kept the 
Shakespesrean flag flying 


Augustine Thamblmuttu Is 
dead. It was Thambimuttu, 
who year after year with 
religious regularity, offered 
that dwindling congregation 
of Shakespeare's devotees a 
work of the bard. Now the 
bard’s most ardent posthu¬ 
mous devotee is no more. 

In Sri Lanka, that most exem¬ 
plary outpost of the now 
defunct British Empire 
fchakespeare has continued 
to remain the leading deity 
cf the English literary pan¬ 
theon. But to school child¬ 
ren, at least, (ana tins is 
not coalman to any sing.o 
country) tne bard has al¬ 
ways appealed in a dmcrent 
caiu. 'xxiTouga no fault 
fenakespearc in their eyes 
has Wen an evil o.u specie 
rising Horn some dnn corner 
tne ti-issruom to haunt 
tneir days and the long 
msiixg uigh.s spent in "a**,* 
gmg” the barus wonts, 

Xo a different section too In a 
different age. fehaaesp^aio 
appeared as an evil o.d spec¬ 
ie. Tils had notlnng to to 
with learning bhaaeopearcan 
Lum und.r thicaU 01 peda- 
gog.c punishment with vno 
Lacaiasn of narrow mnioua- 
Lsm in the lDoOs. 1 

* Shakespeare along With the 
ensure pantheon ©* Enghsd 
literary iuois was luueiy 
deposed i*y a nationalism 

jr gone oersenu 

! In more recent times there 
have been ©.her attacks on 
the hard, nombiy by k^r. 
Baggie Sir.waiuena, who 
In a spectacular exhibition 
of li.erary breasv-oeaLng j 
discovered Bob By ion more 
••relevant’* and **meamng- 
ful» (all key-words of tne « 
religion of literary relevance) 
than old Willy bhaites* 

1 peare. 

V 

But the hard has survived. 

And among his principal 
• oevotecs was Thamoimuttu. 

I WUh single-minded dedica¬ 
tion Thamblmuttu ploughed 
\ thorougiily the master’s worn 
5 with his loyal band of aco¬ 
lytes from the niaharagama 
Training College where he 
was for long a lecturer. 

i Every year there was a Sha¬ 
kespearian offering. They 
. bore aU the mans* of an 
t amateur production. But / 

they were a Up testimony to 
Thambimuttus devotion to 
keeping the Shakespearean 
flag flying. 

. KNow the devotee Is dead. And 
perhaps from some remote 

n.eraiy heaven the venera¬ 

ble old bard must have shed 
f a tear for his most faithful 

disciple in Sri Lanka, that 
' smallest of satellites orbit¬ 

ing the English literary sun. 

For those who 
are interested in family 

trees. Augustine is * brother 
of James, that stormy pet¬ 
rol of the English literary 

world who created a not In¬ 
considerable stir In a Lon¬ 
don fiat that was the bub of 
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an empire with hi* “Poetry 
London”, 
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